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DISCOURSH, 


EPH. IV. 1. I THEREFORE, THE PRISONER OF THE LORD, 
BESEECH YOU THAT YE WALK WORTHY OF THE VOCA- 
TION WHEREWITH YE ARE CALLED. 


Wuar the Apostle here enjoins on his brethren at 
Ephesus, may, without impropriety, be applied to 
those now arming for the defence of the Republic. 
This text is only one application of a general law ; 
for Nature, no less than Scripture, teaches that a 
man’s worthiness should bear some proportion to 
the dignity of his calling. We feel that none but the 
noblest citizens should be ambassadors, rulers, and 
law-givers ; none but the purest, teachers of moral 
and Christian ideas; none but the incorruptible, 
clothed with judicial powers. It is fitting that the 
spirits who wait around Jehovah’s seat should be 


’ 


“a flame of fire;” only a divine agent is worthy to 
accomplish the mighty work of renewing a soul; 
and nothing less than the majesty of the Son of 
God comports with the office of Redeemer to the 


world. 


+ 


We are amazed and ashamed, when we find a 
mean character in a lofty position. Assuming that 
the workman should be noble like his work,— that, 
feeling the inspiration of his pursuits, or catching 
the tone of his surroundings, he should rise to their 
own sublime level,—we are pained at sight of the 
dull peasant in the Vale of Chamouni; a low and 
vulgar character in high office seems to us strangely 
incongruous ; the form and features which charmed 
us at first soon repel, if not soft with the smiles of 
a beautiful spirit; and we say “he is mad” of the 
‘“‘ undevout astronomer” who converses nightly with 
the glittering handiwork of God. 

Ordinarily it is the lot of many in this world to 
toil amid scenes, and for objects, which have but 
slight elevating and refining power. To all such the 
Gospel comes, with its ennobling themes and hopes ; 
introducing them, by faith, into divine companion- 
ship, and saving and glorifying their manhood. 
But here and there, in the history of the world, occa- 
sions are given,—and such is that now offered to the 
American people,— when every one, the humblest 
and obscurest equally with the most exalted, may 
enter a school for the high and splendid virtues. 
The military calling of itself may give but small 
scope to the finer faculties, especially in the case of 
the common soldier ; and wars waged for unjust pur- 
poses can hardly be regarded as in any true sense 
ennobling ; but where the cause is just, and failure 
would be a world-wide calamity, every soldier, from 
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major-general down to private, may regard the 
sacred principles and mighty issues involved, as 
constituting a part of his vocation. Rising to these, 
and fighting constantly in view of them, the soldiers 
of the Republic cannot but be moved with lofty 
inspirations, and feel that the cause. demands of 
them the noblest devotion of which our nature is 
capable. 


Let us consider, my friends, the long line of 


heroes and martyrs into which we have entered. 


Freedom, though its very name implies that the 
masses of men were born to slavery in ancient times, 
is yet no recent growth. Its wondrous career reaches 
farther back than the institutions of Solon; it was a 
spirit felt in preceding ages, which nerved the arm 
of Brutus against the great Roman usurper; and 
what befell in Germany through the Reformers, in 


France through the Huguenots, in England from 


Wickliffe to Cromwell, in Holland during the rise 
of the Dutch Republic, in our own New England 
throughout the colonial period and during the War 
of the Revolution, were but successive stages in a 
single and unbroken history. The love of liberty is 
as universal, and as ancient, as the human race; and 
that love has shown itself in all man’s thinking and 
achieving. It disappears only in the darkness of 
unstoried times. It dawns upon us in the early twi- 
light of history, and brightens as the records of the 
ages brighten. A recognition of the inherent dignity 


of man,—as born to immortality, self-control, and 
fellowship with God, — has been the fountain-head 
of all true philosophy, of all living poetry and elo- 
quence, of all wise theories and heroic endeavors to 
elevate and bless the world. As there is nothing 
desirable in the future, so there is nothing great and 
memorable in the past, which is not associated with 
Freedom. Even defeats and failures in this Name 
are honorable and glorious. Like some transfigur- 
ing divinity, it beautifies all who approach it, and 
leaves, in every chapter of its annals, a lustre which 
is immortal. The nameless martyrs,—sleeping on 
so many shores, and in ancient fields and forests, 
where they fell fighting for liberty,— are not unhon- 


ored, We tread softly above their sleeping dust, and ~ 


speak with low and measured voice, feeling the 
presence of their mighty shadows. This ark of the 
covenant, holding the mystery of heaven’s favor 
and guarding the true destiny of man, has passed 
on, from age to age, and from generation to gen- 
eration, until finally it is upborne by our shoulders. 
With all her marvellous fortunes, wearing upon 
her head many crowns, and adorned with reverses 
no less than successes, Freedom now appeals to us to 
become her champions and defenders. The child of 
humanity, cradled in chains and darkness, led forth 
into the light by holy prophecy and song, taught 
to endure the earthquake and grapple with the 
whirlwind, attended by the good of all ages and ter- 
rible only to tyrants, she has at length come to this 
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western world, and taken her proud seat among the 
nations. Verily it is a grand and awful trust which 
the generations of the past have committed to our 
keeping. Behold, how great and how illustrious a 
cloud of witnesses are compassing us about ! It is 
no mean fellowship, and no ignoble undertaking ; 
and we must be something more than the soldiers of 
despotism, — purer, manlier, and more self-devoted, 
—if we would be worthy to stand in this royal 
succession. 

But the nature of our cause, more than its history, 
claims the highest qualities of the man and the sol- 
dier. A monarch’s train should be in keeping with 
his kingly character. It is fitting that God’s retinue 
should be of seraphs and archangels. A noble cause 
should be served by noble attendants. Herein, no 
doubt, is the explanation of the long array of good- 
ness and greatness standing on the side of Freedom. 
There is a secret affinity between her cause and all 
generous souls. They are drawn to her side of their 
own sweet will; and are moved, with an irresistible 
impulse, to follow her banners into the deadly strife 
with oppression. Though no men are so poorly paid 
as soldiers, and their wages, while wisely spent, ought 
to be increased many fold, yet we should beware 
of the mercenary view of our calling. The love of 
money, or of political preferment, does not dwell in 
such natures as our cause demands. Those who are 


‘worthy of it, will love it for its own sake, regarding 


it as too holy to admit of any added attraction. It is 
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in accordance with the fitness of things that the best 
and noblest men should flock to the armies of liberty, 
and a painful incongruity, as though the forces of 
despotism had suddenly changed sides, when the 
evil and base are found following her ensign. It has 
steadily become more apparent, during the progress 
of the contest, that we are struggling in the interest 
of Christianity and for the rights of man. Had it 
been possible to finish the war without touching the 
institution of Slavery, even then, as showing the 
ability of a popular government to maintain itself, the 
object to be gained would have warranted the most 
costly expenditure. But the whole nation felt, at the 
very outset, that the blow struck at the Republic 
must recoil with fatal effect on the assailing power. 
Though patriots differed for a time; some counsel- 
ling severity, and others a lenient course, toward 
the parricides ; some thinking that the military, and 
others that the civil arm, should bear sway; yet the 
general course of events, and their final issue, have 
not been uncertain. The sun of liberty has steadily 
advanced, travelling in the greatness of its strength. 
That first gleam, which shot forth from the execu- 
tive mansion in the early spring, has been followed 
by others in speedy succession. Again and again, 
and each time with more exalted hope, have our 
souls been thrilled; to see the Republic offering its 
hand to Hayti and Liberia, so long disowned, behold- 
ing the public domain walled-in forever from the 
oppressor’s polluting tread, and assured that the air 
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of freedom must embrace the national capital hence- 
forth. And now the Slave-power has but a single 
alternative left. Before this year shall close it must 
yield or die. I would not be too hopeful. It seems to 
me that the slave, in view of the President’s procla- 
mation, is strongly tempted to pray that the obstinacy 
of the master may hold out. No man can foresee 
just what is to result from this great act of the Exec- 


utive ; the day shall declare it; but that our cause 


is thereby more nearly allied to the holy cause of 
good-will to man, must be evident to all. The issues 
to which we march are no longer veiled from our 
eyes. We are advancing to the altars of Justice. 
We are building again the foundations of human 
progress. We are offering ourselves that man may 
still hope for perfection, and that righteousness may 
possess the earth. ‘ What am I, and what is my 
father’s house, that I should be called to this illustri- 
ous work!” Such must be the exclamation, ready 
to break from each one of our hearts, in view of 
the lofty virtues requisite to make us worthy of our 
vocation. 

We shall go out to the warfare as representatives 
of all that is best and loveliest in American civiliza- 
tion. The free-schools, churches, and homes of New 
England, of which our wisest citizens are so justly 
proud, will share in the glory or the disgrace of our 
achievements. We are the husbands, brothers, or 
friends of noble women, who should never have cause 
to blush on our account. They send us to the field 
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of danger with much misgiving,— with unuttered 
fears, and many secret prayers and_benedictions. 
They know that disease and wounds and death 
may be our portion; but to return to them dishon- 
ored and corrupted —this will break their hearts. 
Their fingers will be busy, during our absence, that 
the camp may not be wholly destitute of comfort ; 
they will be with us in sympathy, through every 
hardship and trial; their tender messages, and strong 
faith in our honor, will follow us wherever we go. 
They will cherish everything that recalls our pres- 
ence, teach unpracticed lips to speak our names with 
pride and veneration, and guard, with sacred fidelity, 
all the joys of the domestic circle. Who of us shall 
return to blight all these darling hopes; vulgarized 
in his manners and habits, his tongue schooled in the 
foul vocabulary of vice, no longer capable of appre- 
ciating the noble and the pure, shrinking from the 
society of the refined, and at his ease only with the 
degraded? Who of us, returning with a stained and 
blasted manhood, shall shame our best friends, crush 
the heart of lover or wife, and fix a stigma on the 
name which our children must carry to their grave? 
Rather than do this let every soldier pray for speedy 
death ; and, that it may not be, let us all persist, 
daily and hourly, in those high and manly habits, 
which shall make us, at the close of our term of 
service, not a loss but a great gain to the proud name 
of New England. 

We are not the first to go. Bright examples are 
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before us; and only the brave and devoted can be 
worthy to tread in their footsteps. We have heard 
much of the valor and high bearing of the armies of 
patriotism ; and over against this blazing record, the 
instances of baseness, which have been reported from 
time to time, will forever stand forth in  blackest 
infamy. Not only must we resist every evil propen- 
sity, to save ourselves from being dragged into this 
gulf of shame ; but all that is noblest in us must be 
cherished and guarded with unsleeping care, or we 
shall fail to mount the shining steps of heroism, along 
which so many have already passed to their immor- 
tality. Heaven forbid that the soldiers now arming, 
by their unmanly conduct, should bring an anti- 
climax to recent patriotic devotion! The waters of 
the Potomac, consecrated by so many deaths of 
heroes; those fated ships which could be sunk, but 
would not surrender, in the immortalized roadstead ; 
the great rivers of the West, rolling the bodies of our 
slain brothers beneath their waves; the streamlets, 
bays, and lagoons, red with the blood of freemen ; 
the plains near Shiloh, the forests of Arkansas, the 
fastnesses of Virginia, and the mountains of Mary- 
land, proclaim to us that only the purest manhood, 
and loftiest daring, can render us worthy of the fel- 
lowship on which we are entering. If we are not the 
best and the bravest, spotless as justice and fearless 
as God, we can hardly hope to carry the glory of the 
Republic to a sublimer height. The smallest cow- 
ardice, or the least intermixture of baseness, will 
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bring our career to a close far short of this exalted 
goal; and we shall reap, instead of honor and 
grateful respect, a harvest of scorn and everlasting 
reproach. : 

‘“‘ Who is sufficient for these things?” Who has 
the self-denial, the courage, the fortitude, the holy 
contempt of death, which alone can fit him to 
engage worthily in this warfare? If it were given 
me to take that trumpet which wakes the dead and 
speaks round the world, I would put it to my lips, 
and proclaim unto all the thousands now arming, 
those words of the Lord to Gideon, ‘“‘ Whosoever is 
fearful and afraid, let him return and depart early.” 
‘“‘ Forty generations are looking down upon you,” 
said Napoleon to his soldiers at the battle of the 
Pyramids. But how contemptible the objects for 
which they fought, as compared with ours! And 
while the wise and good of all past ages could look 
only with abhorrence and indignation, on that scene 
of wanton slaughter; they bend over us with the 
deepest concern, — recognizing us as their own suc- 
cessors, knowing the mighty issues which hang on 
our faithfulness, and beseeching that we may have 
succor from Him to whom belong the glory, and 
dominion, and victory. It is the Lord’s battles that 
we are to fight; and we shall be a spectacle not 
only to men, but to the angels. Those vicious indul- 
gences which weaken and corrupt, and that lack 
of courage which permits the enemy to triumph, if 
we are ever so base as to show them, will occasion 
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‘sorrow ‘in heaven and fill the realms of darkness 


with exultation. 


Are we worthy, my friends, to undertake this 
holy cause, and brave the alternative of defeat or 
victory amid these august surroundings? Though 
aware that the highest human excellence must seem 
dim in so glorious a presence, and owning as I do 
the defects of many in the army, yet it seems to me 
much may be truly said to the praise of our patriotic 
soldiery. They are not altogether unworthy of the 
great destiny opening before them. Probably no 
force ever assembled, has contained an equal amount 
of various skill, intelligence, and firm devotion to 
moral and Christian ideas. What Milton said of the 
troops under Cromwell, would hold good of many a 
New-England regiment, and of many a regiment from 
the Middle and Western States: ‘‘ Other camps are 
the scenes of gambling, riot, and debauchery; in 
ours, the troops employ what leisure they have in 
searching the Scriptures and hearing the word; nor 
is there one who thinks it more honorable to van- 
quish the enemy than to propagate the truth; and 
they not only carry on a military warfare against 
their enemies, but an evangelical one against them- 
selves.” The soldier is apt to be perfectly frank in 
uttering his feelings and opinions, and the earnest 
and rough work he is doing hardly admits of the 
grace aud polish of civil life. Thus it comes to pass 
that his very virtues often, expose him to the censure 
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of those who look on the outward appearance and 
not on the heart. He practices no concealment. It 
cannot be said of him, as of many, that “he speak- 
eth craftily,” and ‘lieth in wait” that he may 
secretly commit sin. He handles all religious tinsel 
quite unceremoniously, and has small respect for 
pious.looks and airs, but to an earnest and working 
Christianity he is seldom averse. I feel confident 
that not a few of the brave men, with whom it will 
be our privilege to march, are as faithful servants of 
Christ as any that may remain at home. The im- 
pression which they have made, of soldierly qualities 
and high-toned manliness, I am willing to regard as 
founded in truth; and shall expect that impression 
to be deepened as our acquaintance becomes more 
intimate. 

Yet this array of moral and intellectual worth, 
given so freely out of the bosom of New England, 
will be exposed to degeneracy. However lofty the 
faith with which the common soldier goes forth, 
and though he now deeply feels the sacredness 
of his cause, yet his daily duties will be such as 
tend to repress the higher aspirations of the soul. 
With but very little time for careful reading, his 
attention distracted by a multitude of calls, weary 
when he goes into his tent, and drowsy and uncol- 
lected when he awakes, the danger is that his lower 
nature will gradually overmaster the higher, and 
that he will return to his friends besotted and 


destroyed. 
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To prevent this ruin, and keep the manhood of 
the soldier up to its present high level, or if need 
be raise it to such a level, much depends on the 
officers in command. The habit of subordination, 
and the somewhat monotonous routine of camp-life, 
incline the men to imitate their superiors. Espe- 
cially is this true, where those superiors are admired 
for their military capacity. The officer who is con- 
tinually present to their thoughts, and who has them 
so absolutely in his control, soon takes the place of 
books and the lessons of home. The great ideas of 


“the war are gradually merged in his personality ; 


and it becomes the highest ambition of the private 
to resemble him in all things. Not only his excel- 
lences, but his faults will be copied; and if he steps 
an inch toward vice, his men will be sure to go in 
strides. So apt are they to repeat all his words, and 
deem it the highest honor to fall into his ways, that 
he can, by the bare force of his example, do much 
either to ennoble or to debase their manhood. I 
utter these frank words without any embarrassment, 
believing that they only reflect the opinion of the 
officers now before me. It is not necessary, there- 
fore, to raise any nice questions on temperance and 
kindred subjects, respecting which some of us might 
differ, — though I do not know that we should. 
Whether in favor of what is called total-abstinence, 
or not, we all acknowledge that the uniform tendency 
of our example should be to save the soldier from 
drunkenness, and confirm him in sober habits. If he 
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is tempted, as he may be despite all precautions, our 
practice should not strengthen that temptation, but 
be such as to aid him in his efforts at resistance. 
He will be proud to deny himself in imitation of his 
commanders, whom he has learned to respect and 
love. ‘The same reasoning holds in regard to the 
vocabulary of the camp. This, though for the most 
part entitled to the credit of honesty, is apt to be 
needlessly rough, and even positively vile. We are 
not concerned as soldiers to humor every fastidious 
ear, but there is a chasteness of the tongue which 
becomes our manhood, which we owe to our breed- 
ing, and which is due the wives and sisters to whom 
we may return. Carefulness on the part of officers, 
in the choice of words, is our chief dependence for 
the preservation of the men. In regard to all habits 
generally, such is the influence of the commander 
upon the privates, that a high-minded and manly 
bearing on his part will do much to raise them to 
his own level; while the smallest delinquencies, 
perceived in his conduct, may be their excuse for 
plunging into every manner of vice. Whatever 
our private cpinions, and however adequate for the 
intercourse of home, it is plain that we are entering 
on difficulties which demand peculiar restraints. We 
must adopt new rules, if need be, to suit the change 
in our duties and mode of life. When Ulysses, one 
of the chief heroes in the Trojan war, drew near the 
island inhabited by the Sirens, he took extraordinary 
precaution. Though he had sailed with no unusual 
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anxiety thus far, yet now, in obedience to the warn- 
ing of a friend, he commanded his men to bind him 
to the vessel’s mast, and then he sealed up their 
own ears with wax, so that no sound could enter. 
Thus they rowed safely by the enchanted shore, — 
not hearing the commands of their leader, when, 
charmed with the fatal music, he ordered them to 
release him and seek the land. And such is our 
case to-day. However indulgent we may have been 
to ourselves in civil life, and whatever it may be 
proper for us to do after completing our term of 
service, yet we are now on a perilous coast, in charge 
of a ship freighted with many precious hopes. As 
we would not betray our trust, and hear the wailing 
of the heart-broken lifted over a scattered and ruined 
wreck, let us vow unto God, in the presence of these 
anxious parents and friends, that we will bravely 
and gladly endure the restraints which the exigency 
demands. y 

But the manhood of: the soldier is not committed 
entirely to his officers. You who remain have some- 
thing to do. You can reach him with your sympathy 
in the distant camp; and help to- save him, and 
mould him after the pattern of a true man. While 
he marches and fights and suffers, it must be appar- 
ent, by your kindnesses ever following him, that he 
is not forgotten. Though the government undertakes 
to compensate him for his service, and to render him 
comfortable, yet, without other resources, he must 
often be brought into the bitterest extremities. 
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Timely relief from you may prevent him from giving 
his last farthing, for the poisonous cup in which he 
seeks to drown his wretchedness, — may lift him up 
and establish his goings, just when, in the hour of 
desperation, he is about to cast himself on some fatal 
venture. Do not leave him, without any offers of 
help, to contrast his own miserable lot with the ease 
and abundance of those at home. Let him see that 
they are grateful to him, and that they feel them- 
selves his debtors while he endures so much in de- 
fence of their liberties. Economy at home, practiced 
for his sake, will touch his heart. Contributions 
of such articles as he may need, sent with kindly 
messages, not as a donation but as a sacred debt, 
will hold him back as with strong cords from the 
paths of dissipation. He will respect such Christi- 
anity, and such refinement, and will strive not to be 


unworthy of their regard. Is it too much for me to’ 


ask that the interest of this religious Society may 
follow the regiment with which I go? that I may be 
able ever, should they be in need, to point them to 
the substantial tokens of your affection ; and that the 
moral and religious counsel, which I shall endeavor 
to give, may be reinforced by an argument without 
which words are of little avail. Though few or 
none of them may be without ample resources of 
their own to-day, we cannot tell to what suffering 
they may be reduced by the chances of war; and 
here I commend them to you, praying you to remem- 
ber the sacredness of your obligation, as to the 
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defenders of your own firesides, and asking you, not 
only to carry them daily in the arms of your faith, 
and lay them under Jehovah’s feathers, but to follow 
them with all those other attentions which shall help 
to preserve and ennoble their manhood. 

The dearest reflection, in committing so many 
precious lives to the hazards of the campaign, is 
that the just and pitying God encloses them all in 
his hand. They are woven into the texture of His 
purposes; and in the day of revelation, when that 
vast web is unrolled to universal view, it shall be 
seen what “bright design” each hardship or suffering 
was meant to fulfil. His are the kingdom, power 
and glory. In all the history of our cause, we trace 
His shining footsteps. We hear His voice, clear 
and unmistakable in its majesty, calling us to the 
sharp encounter. And every note of victory which 
His blessing permits us to send up from the battle- 
field, is preparing the way for that mighty shout 
which shall proclaim, to weary and heavy-laden 
man, that the kingdoms of the world have become 
the kingdoms of our Lord. His providence will go 
before us, —the same providence which stays with 
you. His wing will overshadow us, and His arm 
guide and defend. We shall know, in the awful and 
uncertain hour, that not a sparrow falleth on the 
ground without our heavenly Father. And if it be 
denied to any to revisit these favored seats, the cher- 
ished home of all that is dear or lovely in peace ; if 
forbidden, by their inevitable fate, to receive the 


reward of valor and devotion from mortal hands, 
may they not fail of that other and more glorious 
prize, — the supreme felicity of beholding their 
country regenerated, free, ruling and ruled in the 
fear of God, while they look down upon it, and with 
the patriot’s fond desire watch its unfolding destiny, 
from the bright battlements of Heaven. 


